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WHEN YOU WANT A LAWYER do you ask all the attorneys you 
know to make a “bid” and then employ the cheapest ? Do you not rather 
look for the attorney whose skill, knowledge of the law, and personal 
character insure ‘horough and honest effort in Your interest? Level 
headed business men seek the best legal talent—in their judgment the 
best is the cheapest, 


WHY DOESN’T THE SAME PRINCIPLE APPLY TO NEWS- 
PAPER ADVERTISING? The difference between using the papers 
that w// pay you, and those that won’t, amounts to morein Hard Cash, 
than any possible saving by competitive bids. The edz/ity to produce 
Best Effects in Least Space makes money for the advertiser two ways— 
while it increases the value, it reduces the cost. To select the papers 
requires knowledge; to prepare the advertisement, skill, Add the per- 
sonal character and you have the same elements that constitute the desir- 
able attorney. Neither of them comes by chance—to some, whether 
attorneys or advertising agents, they do not come at all. 


ISN’T IT CHEAPER FOR YOU —tbetter and cheaper too—to employ 
the advertising agent whose fersonal character is sufficient guaranty that 
the advertising will be done, and that you will not be overcharged, whose 
admitted skill insures a telling advertisement, and whose knowledge 
of Newspapers and Newspaper Advertising, enables him to select such 
papers as will best serve you ? 


IF YOU THINK SO, and are looking for such an Agent, we would like 
to talk with you. 


WE HAVE NO “LISTS.” NO SPECIALTIES,—and nothing to 
offer but //onest Work! Long Experience! Ample Facilities! Fair 
Prices ! 

N. W. AYER & SON, 
Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
Times Building, PHILADELPHIA. 
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a 
YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS 








ADIES HOME 
FelAiesvene 


For 1889 averaged a circulation of 


FAD, 500) Copies each issue 





Including sales by news dealers and agents. 


The number of actual paid in advance yearly 
subscribers was as follows: 


New England States 77,676 
Middle States 102,396 
District of Columbia 1,059 
Southern States 24,623 
Western States and Territories 207,989 
Foreign - 8,575 


Total paid subscription list, 422,318 


Advertising rates $2.00 per agate line for each 
and every insertion, with no discounts for any length 
of time or amount of space. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Advertisements under this head, without any 
display, inserted at 2c. a line each issue. 


— HOUSTON POST—AII South Texas. 


. igen OREGONIAN.—Whole North Pacific. 


TLANTA JOURNAL, daily 10,185; weekly 


13,486. Rates low. 


4 ALT LAKE TRIBUNE. —Anti-Mormon most 
Ss powerful paper in Utah. 


JICHITA EAGLE, circulation 8,890 dally. 
Greatest medium in Kansas. 


TEW YORK WEEKLY.—$1.5 
line. Circulation, over 200,000 


HE HOMECIRCLE, St. I LE, St. Louis,Mo. Month- 
ly; 75,000 cire’n. Rate, W cents per line. 


ba] pe agate 


Louis. Agricultural. 


ANDWIRTH, 58t. 
A 0u. Present rate, 6c. 


Monthly. Cire’n 21 


EROLD DES GLAUBENS, St. Louis. 
Established 1890. Weekly. Circe’n 19,0u0. 


HE LEADING TEXAS NEWSPAPER — 
The Fort Worth Gazette, daily, Sunday, 
weekly. 


NHE ROGERSVILLE REVIEW circulates 
among the best farmers and business- 
men in Tennessee. Do you catch on? 


E ARE LITTLE; but, oh my! The 

UNION COUNTY STANDARD ny ease , 
Westfield, New Jersey. Space for sale. Ten 
centsaninch. Think it ink it over. 


STIMATE CLERK WAN WANTED by R. Holtby 

Myers’ Newspaper Advertising Agency, 
37 Yonge St., Toronto. State experience, 
references, salary expected, etc. 


—4 Ser for a5 line “ Want” ad. 6 days. 
”) 90 cents for an inch display ad. 6 days. 
DAILY ENTERPRISE. Circulation, 5,00. 
Brockton, Specimen copies free. 


HE LORD & THOMAS Religious News- 

Py Meena apr a is the medium forad- 
vertisers to reach the best buyersof the West. 
Lowest rate by all advertising agencies. 


‘J\O PUBLISHERS.—No scheme. New pre- 
mium es. Attractive, useful and in- 


terestin reentage. Address 
“EINES!” Pravrens! Ink Office, N. Y. 
as HOUSTON “POST is is the chea 
most thorough medium by which adver- 


tisers can get before L le of Eastern, 
Southern and Western T ms 
FB; Texas ad- 
POST is the 


J vertisers, F from the patro a etroee 
Southern Texas. 


My Daity in ads. than all Texas 
e ized State 


tand 


N ASSACHUSETTS.—For $59.85 we will in- 
4 sert a one-inch advertisement, one 
month, in an excellent list of Massachusetts 
newspapers, consisting of 8 Dailies and 41 
Weeklies. Price for three months twice the 
price for one month. Five per cent. discount 
when check in full payment accompanies 
order. Orders are forwarded to the papers 
daily as received. A list of the papers will be 
sent on application. Proof of advertisement 
can be submitted before sending out, if de 
sired. Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 
Spruce St., New York 


My 


ICHIGAN.—For $3 we will insert a 
one-inch advertisement, one month, ina 
very good list of Michigan newspapers, con 
sisting of 10 Dailies and 23 Weeklies. Price 
for three months twice the price for one 
month. Five per cent, discount when check 
in full payment accompanies order. Orders 

are forwarded to the papers daily as received. 
A list of the papers will be sent on application. 
Proof of advertisement can be submitted be 
fore sending out, if desired. Address GEO. 
P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


N INNESOTA.—For $18 i8 we will insert a 
4 one-inch advertisement, one month, in 
a list of Minnesota newspapers, consisting of 
8 Dailies and 11 eeklies. Price for three 
months twice the price for one month. Five 
per cent. discount when check in full pay- 
ment accompanies order, Orders are for- 
warded to the papers daily as received. A 
list of the pom will be sent on application. 
Proof of advertisement can be submitted be 
fore sending out,if desired. Address GEO. 
P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


ISSISSIPPIL..—For $8.50 we will insert a 

one-inch advertisement, one month, in 
a small list of aw newepagers, con- 
sisting of 1 Daily and 4 Weeklies rice for 
three months twice the price for one month. 
Five per cent. discount when check in full 
payment accompanies order. Orders are for- 
warded to the papers daily as received. A 
list of the papers will be sent on application. 
Proof of advertisement can be submitted be- 
fore sending out, if desired. Address GEO, 
P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


ISSOURI.—For $29.90 we will insert a 
one-inch advertisement, one month, in 
a list of Missouri powspepers, consisting of 
8 Dailies and 18 Week! Price for three 
months twice the price for one month. Five 
per cent. discount when check in full pay 
ment accompanies order. Orders are for- 
warded to the papers daily as received. A 
list of the papers will be sent on application. 
Proof of a‘ivertisement can be submitted be 
fore sending out, if desired. Address GEO. 
P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
y ONTANA, NORTH DAKOTA, and SOUTH 
4 DAKOTA.—For $%.75 we will insert a 
one-inch advertisement, one month, in a 
— list of Sontans, Sesth yee 3 4 
ota at ho rs, consisting 0! jes ap 
6 Weeklies. PPrice f for three months twice 
the price for one month. Five per cent. dis- 
count when check in full payment accom- 
panies order. Orders are forwarded to 4 
pagers daily as received. A list of the 
= be cont on application. Proof of Ser. 
tisement can be submitted before sendi 
out, if desired. Address GEO. P. ROWELL 
., 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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THE DEVIL TO PAY, 





When Gutenberg, Coster and Faust first began 
In secret, the great art preservative to plan, 
The ignorant masses, suspecting some evil, 
Traced all of their mysteries right to the devil ; 
And thus the assistant who tends to the fires, 
And does such odd jobs as the office requires, 
Who handles the rollers, and washes the same, 
By the name of the devil has gone into fame. 


As years crept along till they reached modern 
times, 

An occasional printer was short in his dimes, 

And once it occurred that an editor found 

At the end of the week he’d not cash to go 
’round ; 

He counted and figured to get it all square, 

The foreman and comps. must each one have 


his share ; 

When he’d got it all fixed, as he thought, in 
dismay 

He discovered and cried: ** There’s the devil 
to pay.”’ 


So now ’tis a proverb, grown common in years, 
When worry or care at the office appears ; 
When bills can’t be met, or when trouble is 


rife; 
When blood-thirsty men seek the editor’s life ; 
When subscribers won't “ ante,” and ads are 


shy ; 

When his “ cake is all dough” and his form 
is all ** pi’’— 

A proverb that comes in the editor’s way, 

And so he exclaims : “There's the devil to 


—Harry J. Shellman, in the Journalist. 
+o 


MaIL.”” — Some 
ears ago an article appeared in an 
nglish provincial paper, the Leicester 

Herald under the Rite of “The Dutch 

Mail,” and the announcement that it had 

arrived too late for translation, and had been 

set up and printed in the original. A great 
deal of attention was attracted to the article, 
many Dutch scholars announcing in print that 
it was not in any dialect with which they 
were acquainted, until it was finally dis- 
covered to be a hoax. The editor of the 
paper tells this story of how it was con- 
ceived and carried out: ‘One evening, be- 
fore one of our publications, my men anda 
boy overturned two or three columns of the 
paper in type. We had to get ready some 
way for the coaches which, at four in the 
morning, required 400 or 500 papers, After 
every exertion we were short nearly a column, 
but there stood a tempting column of ** pi’’ on 
the galleys. It suddenly stfuck me that this 
might be thought Dutch. I made up the 
column, overcame the scruples of the fore- 
man, and so away the country edition went 
with its philological puzzle, to worry the 
honest agricultural readers’ heads, ‘here 
was plenty of time to set up a column of plain 
English for the local edition."’ 








“Tue DuvutcH 
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NEwspPAPERS have devoted columns 
of space to arguments showing the value of 
advertising, but the practical lesson has been 
taught by extensive and successful adver- 
tisers, who have demonstrated the value of 
intelligent and liberal advertising by example 
and who have, by their own work, com lied 
their competitors to follow or be left hope- 
eo | behind in the race for i —Jour- 
nalist, 
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JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE. 


A writer in the current number of a popular 
magazine argues that the improvement in the 
literary tone of daily newspapers has placed 
in jeopardy the novelist’s profession. He 
calls attention to the fact that the lover of 
realism finds sufficient food for his imagina- 
tion in the well-written pictures of actual life 
given in the press. This isin a certain sense 
true. The strange contrasts of life in the 
metropolis, the crimes and tragedies that 
occur daily, the virtue and the vice, the pe- 
culiar characters that walk our streets all re- 
ceive vivid illustration in New York journals. 
But there has always been, since the days of 
the patriarchs, a place in the community for 
the teller of tales. There is a special fascina- 
tion pertaining to an artistic lie that a fact 
well served up can never possess. The Mys- 
tery of Edwin Drood, an imaginary problem 
never to be solved, is more attractive to the 
mind than the Rahway mystery, a secret in 
real life to which nobody holds the key. The 
newspaper will never drive the novelist out of 
the field so long as human nature remains as 
it is.—/ournadist. 

e+ 


POSTAGE STAMPS—HOW PREPARED 





As soon as they emerge from the hydraulic 
press, postage stamps are gummed, The 
paste is made from clear starch, or rather its 
dextrine, which is acted upon chemically and 
then boiled, forming a clear, smooth, slightly 
sweet mixture. Each sheet of stamps is taken 
separately, placed upon a flat board, and its 
edges covered with a light metal frame, Then 
the paste is smeared on with a large white- 
wash brush, and the sheet is laid between 
two wire racks and placed on a pile with others 
to dry. Great care is taken in the manufac- 
ture of this paste, which is perfectly harmless. 
This gratifying fact has been conclusively 
proved by an analysis recently made by an 
eminent chemist. After the gumming, an- 
other pressing in the hydraulic press follows. 
Then another counting—in fact, stamps are 
counted no less than thirteen times during 
the process of manufacture. The sheets are 
then cut in half, each portion containing one 
hundred stamps, this being done by girls with 
ordinary hand shears, Next follows the per- 
foration, which is performed by machinery. 

e perforations are first made in a perpen- 
dicular line, and afterwards in a horizontal 
line. Another pressing follows—this time to 
get rid of the raised edges on the back of the 
stamps made by the dies, and this ends the 
manufacture. A separate apartment is de- 
voted to the picking and sending off the 
stamps to different post-offices. It will be 
seen by this account that any absurd rumor 
concerning the poisonous or unclean properties 
of postage stamps is utterly without founda- 
tion.—U, S. Maiti. 

—_~4+-»—_____—_— 


A NOTICEABLE thing about advertis- 
ing of late years is the gradual increase in the 
truthfulness of it. People are learning that 
it doesn’t pay to lie in an advertisement any 
better than it does anywhere else. The 
theory that “a sucker’s born every minute 
and he’s just as likely to come in here as any- 
where else,’’ won't do for a permanent thing. 
I think that there has been a noticeable im- 
provement in this respect lately, and that busi- 
ness men are rapidly learning that honesty is 
the best policy in an advertisement as well as 
outside of it.—Rogers, Peet & Co's Advertis- 
ing Manager. 
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ADVERTISING SCIENCE. 





There has come to be a class of ad- 
vertisement readers just as there is of 
news readers. They read the adver- 
tisements every day, and, of course, 
the man who wants to attract them 
has to get up an advertisement that 
will do it. You must have something 
interesting and fresh every day in the 
advertisement, and it will be read, 











The cape overcoat is a graceful garment, 
and comfortable withal; no wonder it’s a 
growing favorite. Moreover, there’s no need 
paying a high price for one when we sell them 
at $25 to $30in avariety of fancy patterns, 
and in plain black. The latter seems the 
most “‘ taking.” 

ROGERS, PEET & CO. 





We were the first firm to introduce 
the use of outline cuts in newspapers. 
An Englishman who had done cari- 
caturing on the other side—offhand 
sketches as part of an entertainment 
of some sort—and had come to this 
country, first brought the matter to 
our attention, and we tried a few of 
the cuts as an experiment. They suc- 
ceeded so well that we made them a 
regular feature. After awhile the 
papers themselves caught on to the 
outline idea, and now that is almost 
the only style of newspaper illustration 
used. Awhile ago we concluded to 
try the experiment of dropping the 
cuts. They are expensive, because, 
besides their cost the papers charge 
double rates for the space they occupy. 
It has been poor economy, however. 
The cuts were worth much more than 
they cost as an advertisement, and we 
have resumed their use.— An interview 
with Rogers, Peet & Co.’s Advertising 
Manager in the New York Sun. 
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ONE WAY OF ADVERTISING, — An 
enterprising soap manufacturer gives away 
a book with every bar of soap that he sells. 
“ If you bought one thousand bars in succes- 
sion, you would receive a different book each 
time;’’ and according to the advertisement, 
the choice ranges from ** Scott and Dickens to 
Stevenson and Haggard.’’ There are few 
poputs authors who are not named in this 
ist. Never was there such an inducement 
offered to people to accumulate a library. 
Fancy the shelves—a book alternating with a 
bar of soap! The circulating libraries must 
look to their laurels, or the grocery stores will 
stealthem, It isso much more attractive to 
be seen coming out of the grocer’s with a 
book and a bar of soap than with a bar 
of soap alone. A firm of cigarette-manu- 
facturers has adopted the same “ plan of 
campaign,” and promises any one of a hun- 
dred novels to each person who sends with 
his (or her) full name and address, thirty 
“album certificates,’’ one of which is packed 
in each box of the company’s cigarettes, The 
list includes ‘** The Merry Men,” ‘** The Ad- 
ventures of an Old Maid,” and “‘ The Mys- 
tery of a Hansom Cab.—Critic. 

_— 


ADVERTISING IN ENGLAND.—In 
America the newspapers too often have to run 
after the advertisers instead of the advertisers 
running after them. Not so in England. 
There the question of the utility of adver- 
tising is past the point cf argument. It is 
only a question of choice of mediums and 
methods and whether the advertiser can get 
the space that he wants in the medium of his 
choice, In the counting rooms of the great 
dailies and of such periodicals as Punch, The 
Graphic, the Queen, The Field, etc., there 
is a sublime air ot “ take it or leave it” on 
the part of the men behind the counter. 
Some papers so rigidly limit the space given 
to advertisers that one must wait weeks or 
months for the appearance of his announce- 
ment, and then perhaps accept a half less 
room than he asks. Perhaps this difference 
is due in some degree to the fact English 
publishers show their own faith in advertis- 
ing by taking their own medicine in most 
liberal doses. All of the big daily news- 
papers—except, perhaps, The Times, which 
is a law unto itself—are liberal advertisers. 
Some have one method and some another, 
but all manage to keep before the public 
and have themselves talked about, In turn, 
their own advertising spaces are in great 
demand, at prices which are high compared 
with the low rates ruling on this side of 
the Atlantic. The proportion of advertise- 
ments to pure reading matter in the great 
American newspapers is smaller, but with us 
it is not always easy, even for the expert 
eye, to tell the one from the other.—/our- 
nailist. 
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Tue feature of paying the repre- 
sentative a fixed salary is the true principle 
and we are pleased to notice that it is being 
gradually fmm by the principal publica- 
tions having special representatives.—A dver- 
tiser Reporter. 

LoS 


THE reason why publishers do not 
make more money is because so many news- 
paper men are such poor business men, and 
the unbusiness-like methods of one are a 
damage to the business of all.—Petosky 
(Mich.) Democrat. 
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THE SOLICITORS OF ADVERTISING. 


In spite of the growls of men who condemn 
the whole class of advertising canvassers they 
are a bright and interesting crowd—brighter, 
I believe, than the average of the men they call 
on. Perhaps that very point creates in many 
minds an active antipathy—but to me the 
daily arrival and departure of the “ visiting 
delegates ’’ is generally a pleasure. 

When our office was in Park Place the boys 
dropped in at the Astor House and fortified 
themselves at the bar—lunch bar, I mean— 
and often came on me at the rate of one ever 
ten minutes for hours, all fresh and filled with 
brisk ideas and eye-openers, while my lunch 
hour flew by unnoticed. o knock out a 
fresh man every ten minutes would puzzle 
even a Sullivan in strength—but they were 
generally so bright that the bouts were posi- 
tively enjoyable. 

It is curious to note the decided contrasts 
among them. There are two men—now 
guess to whom I refer—one in Boston, one in 
New York—both spell their names alike, and 
their mode of approach differs as day from 
night. The New Yorker hustlesin, and it is 
as if the north wind had entered! He storms 
the castle of your mind and roars his confident 
proclamations all around your ears. Doesn't 
evensit still. He flits around you to show the 
best points in the medium he is offering—now 
pointing over your left shoulder, and now dis- 
coursing over your right, Just as you begin 
to think over his first flood of ideas, he bursts 
out with: ‘* Oh, by the way, before I forget it 
another idea strikes me,” and your ideas 
must be scattered to make way for his. Yet 
he is a good fellow—does a good business— 
has good advertising space to sell, and I am 
glad to see him, although at times Tam forced 
to raise my voice above his,and roar: ‘* For 
pity’s sake let me think a minute !”’ 

The other! Ah, here’s a model of its kind. 
Mild, gentle-mannered man, who suggests 
ideas and patiently awaits your view of them. 
Dignified, but full of deference to others, he 
says he does not come to teach us our business, 
but simply to offer something which he knows 
to be of general value, possibly of value to 
us. He is silent while we consider it, but if a 
question is asked his answer shows that he 
understands his subject and is not waiting for 
ideas to strike him by accident. He, too, gets 
his contract, generally for larger sums than 
his namesake! But neither of them could 
work on the other’s plan—nor would I wish 
them to, All the boys have their peculiarities 
—most are bright wits and have good Astor 
House appetites ! 

* * * * * * 

Some canvassers try to take possession of 
reason and sit on its ruins—others, wiser men, 
build for you a castle in the air, and gently 
lead you into it. But either way the bright 
fellows capture you. A book agent once 
called on me. I quickly checked his attack 
by saying: 

“ Another of your brethren called on me 
with that book only yesterday.”’ 

** What !”’ he cried, “ have I made a mis- 
take? Did you subscribe ?’’ 

* No, I didn’t.” 

** Ah!” with evident relief. “* I thought not. 
You see, they send out the easy-going fellows 
first, and if you don’t subscribe they send me, 
There is a worse fellow than I am comin 
later. Better let me take your order—he’s 
unbearable !"’ 

Perhaps I should apologise for referring to 
book agents when ing with the solicitor of 


advertising, The latter is of a very different 


class. But while I know several who merely 
* canvass”’ without having an office, and who 
make from $7,000 to $12,000 per annum, there 
has been one book agent in this country who 
earned much more than the higher figure 
annually, 
* * * * * 
But how unjustly the advertising canvasser 
is abused. Unwisely, too. The editorial de- 

artment makes him the butt of half its jokes, 
opethel of the fact that the advertising man 
brings in the real profit of the paper. Every 
obstacle put in the canvasser’s path cuts down 
the editor’s salary. 

It is said that truth is ey among the 
fraternity. It may be, but the Bible puts it 
on the other fellow. “It is naught; it is 
naught, saith the buyer, and goeth his way 
and boasteth.” Not alone in the buying does 
he twist the truth very often—but ask him 
whether he heard from the advertisement, and 
hear him play Annanias. Certain classes 
never do hear directly, because they deal 
through jobbers, I refer to advertisers seek- 
ing direct trade, 

* * * * * 

My manager on the National Grocer had a 
unique experience in that direction. He took 
two advertisements, both for the term of one 
month, They called for direct replies. At 
the end of the month he applied with confi- 
dence to Mr, Williams: 

** How are you hearing from that advertise- 
ment?” 

“Oh, not very much. We do get some in- 
quiries, It may pay us eventually.” 

Pressure was applied to bring out the real 
facts, and Mr. Williams said : 

“We are not complaining, understand, but 
if you want to see a man who is tickled to 
death with your paper just call on Moran. 
I took lunch with him yesterday. He’s hear- 
— every State in the Union,” 

appy manager hastened to call on Mr. 
Moran, Same confident inquiry—same cold 
replies. He was astounded, and, with some 
warmth, exclaimed : 

“Your advertisement ust be bringing you 
returns.” 

**Oh!” said Mr. Moran, “I presume it does 
to some of your advertisers. Now, I took 
lunch with Mr, Williams the other day, and 
he says that he gets dozens of letters every 
da 


The discreet manager did not even laugh! 
* * * * * * 


That is atrue story. It occurred in New 
York City—only the names arechanged. The 
houses are too well known to name. 

Arremas Warp, 








PEAR’s ADVERTISING.—The great- 
est advertiser in the world is Pear, of soap 
celebrity. His expenditures on this account 
stagger belief, but Mr. Barrett, who is to all 
intents and purposes Pear, says that for every 
pound that he has spent in printers’ ink, paint 
and paste, he expects to spend ten. It was 
this concern which enlisted the best brushes 
of the Royal Academy in the execution of its 
advertising schemes, It is not unusual to pay 
$2,000 for an acceptable design, and there are 
scores of artistically painted pictures on the 
dead walls of London for which he has paid 
as much as $500 apiece. But with him, as 
with nearly every other successful advertiser, 
dead wall advertising is secondary to news- 
paper advertising. ‘‘It is printers’ ink that 
pays the best, after all; we find that the 
quickest response always comes from news- 
omy and periodicals,” says Mr, Barrett.— 

€ 


Journalist. 
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THE FALL OF A WESTERN EDITOR. 


_ When the first weekly in Washington Ter- 
ritory was established the editor, who was an 
Ohio printer, made a break in the first issue 
to establish his reputation as a dangerous man 
to fool with. He was surrounded by a rough 
crowd, and he realized that the proper thing 
to do was to put himself in shape to be sized 
up according to Hoyle. To effect this he led 
off with an article abusive of Colonel Taylor, 
The Colonel was an imaginary individual, 
and it was therefore safe to call him a liar 
and a coward, and to declare that if he ever 
appeared intown he would be horsewhipped 
up and downthe streets, Every issue for two 
months contained a hit at Colonel Taylor, and 
he was scored so vigorously, and the editor 
seemed so anxious for some sort of shooting 
match with him, that * the boys”’ treated him 
with that deference always accorded toa fear- 
less mar, 

When anybody inquired who the Colonel 
was he was informed that he was a desperado 
of the worst type, and that he had solemnly 
sworn to have the editor's life. He was never 
exactly located or identified, but was always 
dared tocome in like a man and have it out. 

One day, just after an issue in which 
Colonel Taylor was stigmatized as a white- 
livered coyote, and defied to a duel with bowie 
knives in a dark room, a stranger came 
slouching into the office, looked about for a 
while with curiosity, and then said to the 
editor: 

“Well, I’m here,” 

“Ves, I see, but what for?” was the reply. 

**1’m Colonel Taylor!” 

“No!” 

“Him and nobodyelse. You've been light- 
ing into me like wildcats for a long time past, 
and I haven't been saying a word. I’ve got 
tired of it, however, and now it’s got to 


stop — 

““My dear sir, the Colonel Taylor men- 
tioned in——” 

“Pull yer gun!” 
as he pulled his. 

* But, sir, 1 beg to assure you that——”’ 

“Git down on your knees!” 

The editor slid off his chair, his face as pale 
as death, and his hair on end. 

* Now eat that !”’ 

The Colonel took from his pocket a lump of 
clay and tossed it on the floor, and he stood 
there with leveled pistol until the last crumb 
of it was devoured. Then he put up his 
weapon and turned to go, saying: 

° Next time you open on me I'll come in 
with a whole bag full of it, and I may con- 
clude to drive the last of it in with a bullet! 
Go fur the rest of ’em all you want to, but 
when you strike the name of Colonel Taylor, 
handle it with care !"’ 

And inside of a week the affair leaked out, 
and so many men came up to lick the editor, 
and so many did lick him, that he jumped the 
plant one night and was never heard of again. 
—New York Sun. 

+o 


FEAR or competition has brought 
the practice of cutting commissions down to 
such a fine point that scores of agents are now 
seeking to draw away business from their 
competitors by giving back to the customer 
anywhere from one-half to nine-tenths of the 
commission, The small pittance that remains 
will barely pay the expense of handling, and 
there is left no possible opportunity for the 
display of professional skill and ingenuity and 
the creation of new ideas.—Bridgman, Bir- 
mingham & Co.'s Bulletin. 


interrupted the Colonel 


NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE. 

One phase of newspaper zeal is that of getting 
news over which some rival has secured a 
monopoly. One of the greatest sensations of 
this generation in New York and in the 
whole Union was Theodore Tilton’s state- 
ment of his case against Henry Ward 
Beecher, Tilton had talked all around the 
case and he announced a full statement, and, 
like the experienced journalist that he was, 
kept it wholly in reserve. He arranged with 
the editors of two afternoon papers in New 
York and Brooklyn --the daily Graphic and 
the Argus—for simultaneous publication in 
the two cities. These papers duly announced 
the enterprise. The copy was delivered to 
the editors, put in type and on the press the 
day before the advertised issue. It was to 
appear as supplements to the regular sheet, 
and the editions were so heavy as to call for 
several hours of advance printing in order to 
supply the demand, But so thoroughly consci- 
entious and well disciplined were the Graphic 
and the Argus men that although there were 
duplicate printer's and press proofs passing 
around the departments, and for nearly a day 
tens of thousands of copies were lying in 
stacks in the press rooms, the rival papers did 
not get a chance to steal the matter—not 
even a synopsis of it. Large sums were 
offered during the whole day, and when the 
hour drew nigh for publication the proprietor 
of the 7elegram, which had the best facili- 
ties in the city for rapid work, sent a man out 
with a check for a large sum to buy a copy 
even with a start of a couple of hours. But 
it was of no use.—New York Letter to Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


- _ ——— 


FRENCH NEWSPAPERS.—France is 
a great country for journalists, but it is a 
mighty poor field for a newspaper man. In 
Paris they produce the handsomest, best 
edited, best illustrated periodicals in the 
world, and they have the meanest newspapers. 
The English newspapers are slow enough to 
set an American editor crazy. But newspa- 
pers, as we understand them, ean be hardly 
said to exist in France, for news occupies but 
a very secondary place in their composition. 
Take, for example, Le Petit Journal, the 
daily paper with the largest circulation in the 
pane genuine and undoubted. It sells for 
five sous—one cent—and it is the worst look- 
ing little rag I ever laid eyes on; printed 
on miserable paper, with heavy-faced type 
and poor ink, it presents a cheap, smeary ap- 
pearance, which would fill the soul of the 
most slovenly backwoods editor with disgust. 
It contains condensed reports of the proceed- 
ings of the chamber of deputies, political 
articles, short police notes a a story. The 
story is the main feature, the special articles 
next, and the news is last to be considered. 
Dynasties may be overthrown, cities may be 
destroyed, kings and emperors may die, the 
Petit Journai will probably print the informa- 
tion some time, but if the entire Western hem- 
isphere should be destroyed by an earthquake 
and it was a question between publishing the 
news of the catastrophe, and story, the news 
would lay over every time.—Adlan Forman 
of the Journalist. 





--- 


In the selection of an advertising 
agent beware of the man who represents that 
he alone has special facilities and can give 
lower rates than other agents,—William 
Hicks, Advertising Agent, 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 





GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pustisuers, 
Office: No, ro Spruce St., New York. 


Issued a A Wednesday. Subscription 
Price: Two liars a year in advance; 
single copies, Five Cents, No back numbers, 

ADVERTISEMENTS, agate measure, 25 Cents 
a line; $50 a page; one-half page, $25 ; one- 
fourth page, $12.50. First or Last Page, too, 
Second Page, next to the Last Page, or Page 
first following reading matter, $75. Double- 
column advertisements, occupying less than 
half a page, charged double price. Special 
Notices, charged at 25 centsa line. Adver- 
tisements must be handed in one week before 
the day of publication. 








NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 12, 1890. 





OTHER things being equal, the news- 
paper that does not permit itself to be 
made into a poster by its advertisers is 
the best medium. Where every adver- 
tiser uses the biggest display he can 
get, not only is the appearance of the 
paper hurt from the standpoint of the 
editorial department, but the actual 
value of the paper as a medium is 
depreciated. There are a good many 
publications in which inappropriate job 
type is used in the advertising col- 
umns, without even a demand for it on 
the part of the advertiser. 


are satisfied with a more modest setting. 





Ir is a mistake to suppose that the 
uneducated, laboring classes are not 
worth the general advertiser’s atten- 
tion, and that papers which confessedly 
circulate in this field are undesirable 
The poorer a person is, of 
course, the less money he has to spend, 
but it is frequently a tendency toward 
It 
is a notorious fact that a servant girl, 
for example, will often indulge in pur- 
chases which her mistress would not 
think she could afford. Approached 
in the right way, and with the right 
articles, advertisers will find in the 
poorer classes ready and unexacting 


mediums, 


extravagance that keeps him poor. 


purchasers. 
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There are 
enough advertisers who insist upon big 
display, without the publisher encour- 
aging a similar tendency in those who 








IS SORRY TO PLACE A PRICE ON 
VIRTUE, BUT WILL DO SO, 





Torepo, O., Jan. 27, 1890. 

We are sorry to say that we have placed an 
almost prohibitory price on this class of ad- 
vertising, which is ee per inch per year. 

We do not care to take this class of adver- 
tisements at any price, but if $z00 per inch is 
paid we cannot refuse them. 

We have a good class of readers that we do 
not want to insult with the kind of advertise- 
ments we refer to, Yours, etc., 

Tue Totepo Commerciat Co, 

It is customary for daily newspapers. 
to name an exceedingly low price for the 
most desirable advertisements. The 
New York World, with its great cir- 
culation, accepts some sorts of ‘‘want” 
advertisements at six cents a line. It 
is doubtless just as proper to charge a 
high price for the insertion of unde- 
sirable advertisements. It is a ques- 
tion, however, if there should not be a 
limit to the degree of wickedness 
which a newspaper will consent to en- 
courage for ready money. The ques- 
tion is just where to draw the line. 

A HANDSOME advertisement: see 
that of the Housewife on another page. 
Who can furnish a better or more 
effective ? 





























T. F. ALLEN is now manager of the 
Eastern office of the Chicago Zvening 
Journal, Mr. Allen’s headquarters 
will be in the Tribune Building, New 
York City. He succeeds M. D. Han- 
over, deceased. 







~~ 


JULIAN RALPH’s new paper, Chatter, 
has gotten into trouble with the post- 
office authorities and admission to the 
mails as second-class matter has been 
refused it. The objection made is to 
the feature of the accident insurance 
policy which goes with each copy. As 
the paper is sold chiefly on the news- 
stands, this ruling will not, affect it 
materially. 
















NELLIE Bry, otherwise Miss Pink 
Cochrane, announces that she has 
arranged to have 100 cabinet pictures 
of herself taken. They will bear her 
autograph and will be sold at $5 each, 
the proceeds to go towards the Wash- 
ington Arch Memorial Fund. Miss 
Bly is one of the best advertising in- 
vestments the World has made, and 
the indications are that she is capable 
of doing much more of the same kind 
of work that has added so largely to 
the fame of the paper she represents. 
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COMMENDA TIONS. 
Tue New Haven Rgcisrer, | 
February 3, 1890. { 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 
* * * Wethink Printers’ Ix is doing 
good work, * * * . L. MorGan. 


Leaver Printinc Co., i 
Eau Craire, Wis., Jan. 30, 1890. § 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co,: 

There is no paper—large or small—more 
welcome than Printers’ Ink. To advertis- 
ers and to newspaper men it is truly concen- 
trated wisdom. * * * * 

Percy C, Arxinson, Secretary. 
Tue Stamrorp Apvocatr, { 
Sramrorp, Conn., Jan, 31, 1890. { 
Geo, P. Rowell & Co.: 
* We find Printers’ Inx both interesting 
and valuable, It is the only “trade paper” 
—associated with the business of printing and 
advertising—we read all the way through 
habitually. * * * 
Git.espiz Bros., Proprietors. 
Tue Kentucky Leaver, | 
. LexincTon, Jan, 28, 1890. { 
Messrs. Geo, P. Rowell & Co.: 

Printers’ Inx is more fascinating than a 
novel to me, I always drop everything when 
it shows up on my desk, and read every line 
it contains before laying it aside. 

Realizing its absorbing interest to every one 
engaged in advertising, I would like to give it 
a wide circulation among my advertising pat- 
rons, Will you therefore quote me a rate on 
a quantity to be sent to my address for dis- 
tribution in this city. 

* * * * * 

I try to conduct the affairs of the Leader 
in accordance with an ideal I have created 
largely from reading your little paper, 

* * * . * 


Sam J. Roperts, Editor and Manager. 
i od 


THE MARGIN IS WIDE ENOUGH TO 
STAND A SECOND TRIMMING. 


Tue Farmers’ Home Pus. Co., } 
Dayton, O., Jan. 27, 1890. 
Geo. P, Rowell & Co. : 

We are much interested in Printers’ Inx. 
If you will not consider a suggestion from vs 
as impertinent, will say if you would not trim 
the paper—sending it out with uncut edges— 
several advantages would be served. We are 
preserving our copies with a view to binding, 
and this is one of the points in which trim- 
ming is an objection, 

With best wishes for the continuance of the 
Magazine. . B, Dennis, Secretary. 


—___—_~+o- —— 


** Successful Advertising,’’ a book 
issued annually by T. Smith & J. H. 
Osborne, newspaper advertising agents 
of London, England, says that : 

Beecham’s last yearly audit showed that 
$236,500 had been spent in newspaper adver- 
tising. . 

M. de Lesseps has spent on advertisements 
for pushing his various schemes over $5,000,- 
ooo & year. Most of this was paid to Paris 
Papers. 
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HE BELIEVES IN ADVERTISING. 
Orrice or E, S. We tts, ) 
Originator of ** Rough On"’ Preparations, ~ 


Jersey Ciry, N. J., Feb. 3, 1890. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am glad to be able to report to you that 
I have not only cleared up my $94,000 debt, 
but that all encumbrances are now off of my 
property, and in addition I have brought out 
Rough on Dirt Family Soap and Washing 
Powder, * * * J still have every faith 
in advertising. Truly, 

E. S. We ts. 

> —— 


CoNFINE your advertisements to 
journals of established reputation. You may 
get less space for your money, but you will 
get better returns from your investment.— 
Savannah News. 

~ a 


THomAs S, TOWNSEND has compiled 
from newspapers and periodicals, during the 
past twenty-eight years, nearly 100 volumes 
relating to the late civil war. The work has 
cost $25,000, the newspapers and magazines 
from which the articles were taken alone 
costing $5,000. The collection comprises 
60,000 pages or 240,000 columns. Mr, ‘Towns- 
end values the collection at $45,000 and is 
trying to sell it to Columbia College.— A meri- 
can Advertiser Reporter. 

—- - 


THE PAy OF WRITERS.—AIl the 
Harper’s publications pay one cent per word, 
Frank Leslie's half a cent per word, the Cos- 
mopolitan, one cent per word, the Epoch $5 
per column, the American Press Association 
syndicate $10 per column, De Grimm's syndi- 
cate $10 per column and Batchellor’s one-half 
cent per word, The North American Re- 
view, Outing, Drake's Magazine, Balfour's 
Magazine and the Home Maker pay each 
three-quarters of a cent. The weekly story 
papers do not pay well to outsiders, The 
Ledger is the best. It pays $10 a column. 
Munsey’s Weekly pays $5, Once a Week pays 

the New York Weekly $3 and the Fami- 
ly Story Paper $3. The Metropolis pays $4 
a column, the Mercury pays $8, Zown Topics 
and 7rauth $5 a column each, The rest of 
the publications can be safely based on these 
general figures.—Z.xchange. 


a 


BLACK AND WHITE, 








Advertisements that are printed in 
white letters on a black background 
give good display and are often con- 
spicuous, 

Much of taeir effect, however, is 
lost if there are many others of a simi- 
lar character on the same page. They 
must, also, be printed on good paper 
and with good ink to present an at- 
tractive appearance. 
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THE PSALM OF TRADE, 

“ Tell me not in mournful numbers.” 
Advertising does not pay ; 

For the man’s zon compos mentis 
Who would such absurd things say. 


** Life is real ! life is earnest !”’ 
And the man who hopes to rise 
To success in any calling, 
Must expect to advertise. 


**In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the conflict of real life,”’ 
Advertising is the secret 
Of achievement in the strife. 


“ Lives of rich men all remind us 
We can make our own sublime ;”’ 
And by liberal advertising 
To - b highest summit climb. 
—Drug, Oil and Paint Reporter. 


-_-- 


THE most valuable advertising medi- 
ums are those that have one price without 
variation and will not, under any circum- 
stances, accept acut rate. The most value- 
less are those that continue to run your adver- 
tisement as a dead head, beyond the time 
ordered, proving conclusively the publisher 
does not value his own space or he would 
utilize it for the benefit of his readers. Next 
in order I would class the array of publica- 
tions whose chief aim, according to their an- 
nouncements is to give every subscriber a 

resent from a rolled gold collar button to a 
— U. S. Bond, which, it is needless to say, 
the subscriber never gets, and becoming dis- 
gusted with false promises, places mo value 
upon the paper he has subscribed for, hence 
its undesirability as an advertising medium.— 
The Advertisers’ G wide. 
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IF YOU WANT TO BE POSTED 
on NORTHERN COLORADO, and 
BOULDER COUNTY 
in particular, subscribe for 


The Boulder County Herald 


DAILY, $7.00. 


Best Advertising Medium in 
Northern Colorado, 


WEEKLY, $2.00. 





BIND YOUR COPIES 


OF 


PRINTERS INK. 


or” 


A Handy Binder for Privrers’ INk may be 
obtained for five two-cent stamps. It holds 
the numbers for an entice volume in a com- 
pact and convenient form. 

Copies are easily inserted or removed. 

Address the Publishers, 
Geo. P. Rowe.t & Co., 
1o Spruce Street, N. Y. 





“A Few Hens.” 


S NOT A SPECIAL, Fanciers’ paper; but DEVOTED ENTIBELY to 
the interests of those persons on farms, and in the suburbs of towns, who keep 


A FEW HENS, thus reaching all classes. 


it is 


FOR THIS REASON 


«coming rapidly to the front asa GENERAL ADVERTISERS’ MEDIUM, 


For rates, etc., address— 


FARM-POULTRY, 
22 CUSTOM HOUSE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PRACTICAL DRESS 

Srswo Striza —Noverties wv Deston — 
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eet \i * Seeilemanie ° PUBLISHING COMPANY W113i AY) 
___NEW YORK _N 

Reduced FAC-SIMILE of front page of permanent cover, beginning March, 1890. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—rdinary displayed adv’ts 80 cemts per agate line. 
DISCOUNTS. —3 months, or 100 lines, 5 per cent.; 6 months, or 250 lines, 10 per cent.; 
12 months, or 500 lines, 20 per cent. 

Reading notices not desired ; but, if insisted upon, will be a at $1.50 per agate 
line for entire space occupied, subject to above time and space discounts. 
COVER RATES.—% page (170 lines), # 100.003 i page (340 lines), $175.003 

1 full page (680 lines), $300.00. 
COVER DISCOUNTS.—3 ™s., 5 perct.; 6 mos., ro per ct.; 12 mos., 20 per ct, 
THE HOUSEWIFE Subscription List, owing to very liberal advertising, will 
soon reach the 200,000 mark. Line rate will then be advanced to $1.00, Send in 
your orders NOW, and get the benefit of the present low scale of prices. 


Bills payable monthly. Cash with order from advertisers unknown to us, 
HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., 1/1! Nassau St., - NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Advertisements accepted through any responsible Advertising Agency. 
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Preferred Newspapers. 


a ee 


The Philadelphia /¢em, which prints and sells one hundred 
and sixty thousand newspapers a day, in its issue of January 28 
prints the following : 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Great Advertising Agents, of New York, Issue a Valuable 
Pamphiet. 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., proprietors of the American Advertising Bureau, 
No. 10 Spruce street, N. Y., have made their way to the head as authorities in 
the matter of advertising, and of the leading newspapers of the nation as to 
circulation and character. 

This house makes a careful study of advertising and of newspapers, and it 
always speaks to the point, and with authority. 

Indeed, Rowell & Co., have won their position by hard work and by integ- 
rity. They stand unchallenged in these respects. 

The number of American newspapers is now so large that the great adver- 
tising agencies do not find it wise to attempt to specially represent them all, 
and at the last meeting of the Association of General Newspaper Advertising 
Agents it was resolved that each member should prepare a list which, while 
enumerating the best papers, should name only about one in ten of all which 
are published. 

t has been demonstrated that fully one-half of all the output of American 
newspapers emanate from less than seven hundred offices, and that a list of 
more than ten thousand newspapers can be made up, among which no single 
one prints regularly so many as a thousand copies. To have dealings with this 
myriad of small papers cannot be thought of by the majority of advertisers, and 
leading advertising agencies find transactions with them to be the reverse of 
profitable. 

The carefully selected list which is now issued by Geo. P. Rowell & Co. is 
the first which has been put forth in accordance with the resolution of the 
Association of General Newspaper Advertising Agents. 

It is issued by the oldest, best equipped, and most favorably known of all 
the agencies, and is likely to invite careful examination and criticism from both 
advertisers and publishers. Geo. P. Rowell & Co. havea more thoroughly per- 
fected system and better facilities for conducting the necessary negotiations 
with newspapers and watching the fulfillment of advertising contracts than has 
ever been attempted by any other house in this line in this or any other country. At their 
Advertising Bureau, which was established in 1865, have originated most of the method: of 
conducting such a business, which have proved to be permanently successful. They have 
issued the AMERICAN Newspaper Directory for twenty-two years. They now advise their 
advertising patrons that it will always be well to confine advertisement orders to papers 
selected from the Catalogue of Preferred Papers here referred to, unless the advertiser has 
some conclusive reasons of his own for using others. 

Within a half century advertising has become a great business, It is the inspiration, the 
life, the necessity of trade and commerce. Rowell & Co. have reduced it toa mathematical 
demonstration. It is certain that no house can do business and live without it. 

Now, is it too much to say that Rowell & Co., in view of their services to the business 
world, have become pubiic benefactors? 

if you would sceaeuahie understand what this most useful house has done, send to 
to Spruce Street, New York City, for a copy of a list of ‘ Preferred Newspapers,” which are 
recommended to advertisers by Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 


This List will be sent to any address for 
Twenty-five cents. Apply to 


GEO. P, ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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The 


American 
Rural. Home, 


OF ROCHESTER, N. yY., 





WILL ISSUE 


300,000 COFIES 


each issue during February, March, 


April and May, 1890. 


Advertising Rates: 


DISPLAY—$1.00 per agate line each 


insertion. 
READING Notices—Set in  nonpareil 


type—$1.25 per line count, each insertion. 


The American Rural Home 


is represented by all responsible 
Advertising Agents, and 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON 


13,14 & 15 Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK, 
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Advertisements inserted in PRINTER’S JNK under the heading 
of SpeciaL Norices are always given a conspicuous position, 
and the smallest advertisements have the best positions as they 
are placed first. 


Srreet & Smirn, Puscisuers, } 
5- y Rose Street, 
onx, Jan. 24, 1890. } 
Publishers ef Printers’ Ink: 


We have had a little two-line advertisement 
(fifty cents’ worth) running in your paper for 
a few weeks, and we find it a very goud in- 
vestment. 

The inclosed letter is only one of a large 
number we have received. 

Our correspondent’s motto at the top of the 
inclosed letter, viz.: “Give the Devil his 
due,”’ suggests our writing this. 

Very truly yours, 
Srreetr & Surrn, Publishers of 
the New York Weekly. 


In a paper which charges a uniform line price for all advertising; as 
PRINTERS’ INK does; the small advertisement is decidedly cheaper than the 
large one. PRINTERS’ INK receives $50 for inserting a full-page advertise- 
ment (200 lines) one time: but for $50, PRINTERS’ INK will insert a four-line 
advertisement fifty times. The small advertisement is always certain to occupy 
more space than is charged for: for every four-line advertisement must have a 
dash or rule, and generally a lead above and below, and the space which these 
occupy the advertiser is not asked to pay for when his copy is set without 
display. 

Iti is an interesting fact that the largest advertisers in Printers’ Ink, since its establish- 
ment in 1888, have been the special agents. These men more than any others are around 
among advertisers and know what they think and talk about. The largest single order for 
advertising with which Printers’ Ink has been favored for the year 1890, comes from a 
house which has leng claimed, and is sometimes admitted to control, the largest patronage 
ever accorded to an advertising agency. The one newspaper which has had the most remark- 
able success in pushing its circulation up to half a million copies, and doing it quickly, has 
not failed to avail itself of the opportunity to address advertisers every week through the 
columns of Printers’ Ink. ‘Ihe publisher, who is in a small town, near the jumping off 

lace, in the State of Maine, has succeeded in securing more than a million subscribers for 
is various publications, and by their enormous issues causes the average circulation of Maine 
newspapers to be nearly double that of any other State, has used the pages of Printers’ Ink 
ney regularly since its establishment in 1888, and his contract for 1890 is on file in the office. 
he one combination of Religi Newspapers, which is made up of publications of strictly 
the highest character, appeals for advertising patronage to the readers of Printers’ Ink, 
through a full-page announcement in every issue. It would appear that those persons who 
know a good thing when they see it are availing themselves of the columns of Printers’ Ink 
to reach the advertisers of America ; and it is Sorvapete for these that the newspaper men, 
who do not have the opportunity to ‘become so well a ,are not so quick to avail them- 
selves of the services of this remarkable little journa When everybody knows how good and 
bright and smart and capable it is, it will have too much advertising patronage, or will have to 
keep it within limits by charging a pretty steep price. It may be doubted, however, if any 
Price can exceed its value, when its capacity to serve is considered, 
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The Sunday School Times 
PHILADELPHIA 



















The 

The National Baptist 

The Christian Standard 

The Presbyterian Journal 

The Ref’d Church Messenger 

The ara ay Recorder 

The Christian Instructor 

The Christian Statesman 

The Lutheran 

The Christian Recorder 
BALTIMORE 

The Baltimore Baptist 

The Episcopal Methodist 

The Presbyterian Observer. 


If You Knew 


Why these leading religious weekly apers had paid other advertisers, would not 

it be reason for you to try them? Pike is to tell you: 
1. They are read by prosperous families. 

Their readers believe in them thoroughly. 

They reach over 260,000 Families every week. 

They do not conflict in circulation, but cover different denominations. 

Througk them an advertiser is received with the confidence that attaches to a 
trusted friend. 

They are read carefully in the quiet of the home circle, so that advertisements 
are sure to be seen and given attention. 

The cost to advertise is low and is arranged in a series of fixed discounts, that 
gives to all advertisers equal service for the amount of their investment. 


You Do Know 


Whether you have anything to sell which prosperous families would buy if it were 
known to them, It is for you to tell them. It is for usto help you. We doit 
willingly. Ask for information, 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


1001 Chestnut Street. (Mutual Life Building), 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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One 
Price 
Advertising 


Without Duplication 
Of Circulation 
HOME BEST 
JOURNALS 15 weexvies 
Every Week 
Over 260,000 Copies 


Religious Press 
Association 
Phila 
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Miscellanies. 


An overdrawn account—The sensa- 
tional newspaper report.—Z7z/e. 


‘* This is the unkindest cut of all,” 
said a public man, with a groan, when he saw 
his portrait in a daily newspaper.—Z.xchange. 


Visitor to Editor—Could you use an 
entirely original article on “* The Narcotic 
Weed?’ 

Editor—I could, of course; but as long as 
matches are so cheap | don’t see the use.— 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


‘* 1 wish to say to the congregation, ° 
said the minister, “that the pulpit is not re- 
sponsible for the error of the printer on the 
tickets for the concert in the Sunday-school 
room, The concert is for the benefit of the 
Arch Fund, not the Arch Fiend. We will 
now sing hymn six, ‘ To err is human, to for- 
give divine.’ ”"—New York Sun. 


6 Well, Mr. Hicks-Dolly,” said the 
lawyer, ‘‘ what can I do for you to-day?"’ 

“IT want you to sue the Sazoo for libel, 
dontcherknaw.’ 

“ Libel, eh? How did the Bazoo libel 

ou?” 

“Oh, it was awful! They published my 
name without my hyphen, dontcherknow.”’— 
New York Sun. 

Journalism is looking up in China. 
There are now three newspapers published in 
that country, and there is a prospect that an- 
other one will soon be started. The prospect- 
ors are waiting until they can find out whether 
it will be a long-felt want. In China, by the 
way, if a paper publishes an untrue statement 
about any one, not only are the editors pun- 
ished, but all the readers as well.—Chicago 
Herald. 


**T desire to insert-this small adver- 
tisement in your paper to-morrow morning,’ 
she sai 

“ This,” said the advertising clerk, looking 
it over, “will go among the ‘ wants. 

* Have you no ‘wish column ?’ ”’ 

“No, mum. 

* Then, sir,’ 
ton, haughtily, * 
simpl 
all. It is not a case of want. Is there any 
newspaper printed in English in this place?— 
Unidentified. 


City Editor to Funny Man—I wish 
to thunder you'd write something about the 
tunnel. 

F. M.—Something funny ? 

C, E.—Yes. 

Two hours later Funny Man enters, 

C. E.—Well, have you got it? 

F, M.—Yes (reading): The tunnel is a great 
bore.— Washington Star. 


" said the young lady from Bos- 
*you need not insert it. I 
wish a situation as governess. That is 


A down east editor offered a prize of 
$50 and a year’s subscription for the best- 
written proposal of marriage from a young 
lady tohim. He picked out a nicely written, 
elegantly composed epistle from a beautiful 
and wealthy widow, answered it, accepting 
the proposal and threatening her with a 
breach of promise suit, and finally scared her 
int~ marrying him,—7owanda (Pa.) Review. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Editor's Friend—I see you have a 
new reporter Has he had experience ? 

Editor—He must have had a great deal. He 
insisted on getting his week’s salary in ad- 
vance.— 7exas Si/tings. 


Jones—Hello, Smith; back from the 
West again, eh? What did you doout there? 
Smith—Started a paper. 
ae what was the name of it? 
mith—A subscription paper to get me 
back East again.—Z xchange. 


Editor (to assistant)—That fellow 
Squibs has been sending in some very humor- 
ous paragraphs of late. 

Assistant—Yes; he’s been writing them by 
the bedside of his dying mother-in-law.— 


5 4 och 


Editor Chicago Daily—Why do you 
quote that obscure sheet, the Osht#osh Hot- 
stuff. so often? I never heard of that 


oper. ; ' ; 
Sub-editor—It says Chicago will get the 
World’s Fair, sir. 

“Oh! all right, "— Toledo 
Blade. 


‘* The editor of the Detly Grabber is 
a brute.” 

‘* What's the matter now ?”” 

“Why, I sent hima story, and asked him, 
in case of its return, not to fold, but to return 
it flat ; and he wrote that it would be impossi- 
ble to return sucha story as mine in any other 
way.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


St. Peter (to seedy-looking individ- 
ual)—Who are you? 

. L. L—I’m a journalist. I used to cut 
the miscellany for the Daily Free Press. 

St. Peter—Did you properly credit the 
jokes, or did you try to work them in as 
original ? 

S. L. L—I credited them all, and some- 
times to the wrong paper, rather than seem 
to steal them. 

St. Peter—Here, take the keys; I want to 
go ona vacation.—New York Herald. 


then, let ’er go. 


Scrawley—I have called to offer you 
some of my choice humorous articles and 
paragraphs. 

Editor—Young man, this is a_ religious 
paper, and we accept no such frivolous mat- 
ter. 

Scrawley—Oh, excuse me; 1 saw some 
squibs in your last issue, copied without credit, 
and —~- 

Editor—As I said before, we are conducting 
a religious paper, and we—ahem—select such 
things from our esteemed contemporaries. 
America. 


Editor—I really don’t know whether 
you intended this article to be funny or other- 


wise 
Author (inspired)—Can’t you use it in your 
puzzle department ?—Puck. 


‘**Do you ever receive contributions 
written on both sides of the paper?’ asked 
a gentleman entering a newspaper office. ** No 
sir ; never,” emphatically replied the editor. 
“All right : I was going to endorse this check 
to your order, but I don’t want you to break 
your rules.” Then he went out leaving the 
editor in a deep green study.— Yonkers 
Statesman. 





Privrens’ Ink : New York, February 12, 1890. 





